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very much weaker than my own (cf. note 1); in 
spite of this I have the impression that he would 
not chide me if I ventured to use the metaphor 
that from the union of Buddha and Samkara in 
the manner of Harihara there shines forth the 
eternally radiant central sun of India. 

The editors of the JAOS asked that I review 
the parts of the encyclopedic investigation of Pro- 
fessor Kroeber which deal with India. I harbor 
grave doubts whether this commission to a spe- 
cialist has been fulfilled adequately. At any rate 
I felt encouraged to undertake the task when I 
recalled the principles enunciated by a deceased 
friend of mine. He laid stress on the fact that 
the specialties of research are to a certain degree 
fictions; there is actually no such isolation. 


SCHERMAN: India and Kroeber’s Configurations of Culture Growth 


Special knowledge gets its meaning only by being 
inserted into the whole. In this matter we are 
free and able to ask metaphysical questions and to 
try to answer them. They lie along the same line 
as that method of thinking which we consider 
legitimate for the specialties of research.?® 


25 Aloys Fischer in the Vorwort to Erich Becher, 
Deutsche Philosophen, p. xxvii (1929): ‘ Die Fachwis- 
senschaften erweisen sich insofern als Fiktionen, als 
ihre Gegenstände niemals und nirgends in der Isolierung 
real waren oder sind, in der sie die Wissenschaft fiir 
ihre Zwecke zurechtprapariert: ohne eine Theorie des 
Ganzen ist die Einzeleinsicht sozusagen vorzeichenlos. 

Metaphysische Fragestellung und Lésungsversuche 
sind möglich, sie liegen in der geradlinigen Verlängerung 
derselben disziplinierten Denktatigkeit, die in den 
Einzelwissenschaften legitimiert ist.’ 


THE ANATOLIAN LION GOD 


ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 


Princeton, N. J. 


Sur les dalles, de place en place, étaient ac- 
croupis, comme des sphinx, des lions énormes, 
symboles vivants du soleil dévorateur. 


G. FLAUBERT. 


[Continuing the research of Wilamowitz on the Ana- 
tolian Apollon, an attempt is made to show that this god 
was originally a lion-shaped solar divinity, the proto- 
type of the Greek Herakles, slayer of the Nemean lion. 
The cult of this lion god extended over Syria, Palestine 
(Samson), and Egypt, and is reflected in ancient as- 
tronomy. The Anatolian lion god had for companion a 
lion goddess (Kybele, Omphale), known, in Continental 
Greece, as Dejaneira, a daughter of Dionysos or of 
Oineus, in Syria, as Dalilah (‘vine branch’). The god 
is identical with the Cilician Sandan, the Tyrian Ba’al 
Melqart, who was solemnly burned, once a year, on a 
mighty pyre. The name of the Lydian capital, Sardes, 
is derived from the form Sardan of the same divine 
name, just as its pre-Lydian name, Ævúapıs, is connected 
with Ved. Sūrya, Gr. "Hos. The word sard, of Iranian 
origin, means ‘year, thus proving that Sandan-Sardan 
was essentially a year god. The Arm. sard corresponds 
in meaning to the Gr. dd¢vy, the name of Apollon’s 
sacred tree.] 


In a stupy which at the time of this writing has 
probably appeared in the Studi e Materiali di Storia 
delle Religioni (Rome), building on the founda- 
tions laid by the late U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
the writer attempted to show the wide diffusion of 
an Anatolian sun god, not only in Asia Minor but 


over the Peloponnesus and as far west as Southern 
Italy. The name of this divinity, Zúpos or Avxos, 
leaves no doubt about his I.-E. origin and his rela- 
tionship with the Vedic Sūrya on the one hand, the 
Hellenic Apollon Lykos or Lykeios on the other. 
The diffusion of his cult could be traced, with a 
fair degree of accuracy, by means of place names 
and cult legends. Still, one would like to have 
more details about this ancient divinity, who was 
clearly one of the several that went into the making 
of the Greek Apollon. It is the purpose of this 
article to throw such additional light on the Ana- 
tolian Apollon as the ascertainable facts may seem 
to warrant. 

It is well established that the last Lydian king, 
Kroisos, was an ardent devotee of Apollon, and 
we have no reason to think that the view taken of 
his god by a refined and amiable monarch differed 
much from the classical model. For Kroisos lived 
in an enlightened age, already far removed from 
the fancies of barbarism. What views were held in 
more remote ages are revealed by a rather crude 
story told by Herodotus (I. 84), to the effect that 


1 Cf. A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la divination dans 
Vantiquité, Paris, 1869-82, III. 238; Rudolf Schubert, 
Geschichte der Kénige von Lydien (Breslau, 1884), p. 67. 
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the concubine of the Lydian king Meles bore him 
a lion. Now Meles was a member of the old 
Heraclid dynasty,? which derived its descent from 
the lion-hero Herakles, the slayer of the lion of 
Nemea. The wild tale of a king’s concubine giving 
birth to a lion’s whelp would suggest that the 
Lydian kings claimed kinship with the beast and 
posed as lions in their own persons, passing their 
sons off as lion-cubs. 

If such was the case, the further conclusion 
would seem warranted that with those populations 
the lion was a divine animal, the incarnation of a 
deity, in other words, that they worshipped a god 
in the shape of a lion, of whom the king was the 
human representative. This conclusion is borne 
out by other facts. Kroisos dedicated to the 
Delphian Apollon a lion of pure gold, a votive 
offering explainable only on the assumption that in 
the pious king’s mind there was a definite con- 
nection between the god and the lion, that the lion 
was a sort of standing attribute of Apollon, a con- 
clusion confirmed by numismatics.* Since the Hel- 
lenic Apollon is never connected with the lion, 
presumably for the excellent reason that by the 
time when the classical Apollon cult was developed 
in continental Greece the lion had disappeared 
from the scene, the only plausible conclusion would 
be that the Anatolian Apollon, in Kroisos’ time, 
was still definitely connected with Felis Leo. 

No doubt, in classical times the influence of 
Hellenic culture and of purely Hellenic cults upon 
Lydia was powerful enough to impose itself upon 
the native traditions. Continental Greece knew 
nothing about a Lion Apollon ;* in fact, she knew 
no lion god at all; but she did know a hero, slayer 
of a lion, Herakles. No wonder, therefore, that the 
Lydians were led to identify their lion god, not so 
much with Apollon (though Kroisos undoubtedly 
did so), but with Herakles. Accordingly, Herakles, 
with the lion’s skin slung about him, is a common 
type on coins of Sardes.’ 


2 Euseb. Chron. I. 69, ed. A. Schoene, Berlin, 1866-75. 

2 Herod. I. 50. 

t Imhoof-Blumer u. Otto Keller, Tier- und Pflanzen- 
bilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen Alter- 
tums, Leipzig, 1889, table I, 2, 3, 12. The coins in 
question hail from Southern Italy and from Miletus. 

ë Apollon is represented sitting on a tripod above a 
lion on a Lycian coin, while on coins of Tarsus Apollon 
Lykeios is associated with the lion; cf. Hans Béhlig, Die 
Geisteskultur von Tarsos im augusteischen Zeitalter, 
Göttingen, 1913, p. 61 [Forschungen zur Religion u. 
Literatur d. Alten u. Neuen Testaments, N. F., Heft 2]. 

° B. V. Head, Hist. num., Oxford, 1887, p. 553; Cata- 
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Nor is this all. One of the ancient Lydian kings, 
Myrsilos, was called Kandaules (as was the last 
monarch of the Heraclid dynasty).” Hipponax, in 
a verse cited by Tzetzes, states that xvváyxa (a voca- 
tive) is the equivalent of the Meonian Kandaules. 
Now the word xvvdyxa is evidently composed of 
xvov ‘dog’ and dyxw ‘strangle’ (cf. kvvdyxy ‘ dog 
collar’). Kandaules therefore means ‘strangler 
of dogs.’ 

Hipponax applies the epithet xuvdyyys ‘ strangler 
of dogs’ to Hermes, and Hesychius (s. v. KavSatAas) 
adds the gloss ‘Epyijs  ‘Hpaxdjs. As Salomon 
Reinach ê conjectured, Hermes is likely to have 
received the epithet in his well-known quality of 
thief; for thieves have no doubt found themselves 
more than once under the necessity of strangling 
watch dogs. At the same time, as the same scholar 
observed, it is rarely men who strangle dogs; lions 
do so habitually when tracked by hunters and their 
hounds. Kuvdyyys == KavdavAns therefore means 
‘lion,’ being very probably a taboo name used as a 
precautionary measure in order not to attract the 
feared beast.? This leads us to the second attribu- 
tion of the epithet: Herakles, the mythical an- 
cestor of the ancient Lydian dynasty, the slayer of 
the Nemean lion, pictured, ordinarily, with the 
lion’s skin slung about his shoulders. 

The question arises: Was this Herakles origi- 
nally identical with the Greek hero? To begin 
with, this peculiar dress of his is not of Hellenic 
origin. Prior to the sixth century it is found only 
in Asia, in Cyprus, in Rhodes and, significantly, in 
archaic Etruscan art. It was a Rhodian poet, 
Pisander, who introduced Herakles dressed in a 
lion skin into the Greek epic. If it is recalled that 
the Etruscans were reported to have come to Italy 
from Asia Minor and that the kings of Lydia de- 
rived their descent from Herakles, the conclusion 
will seem reasonable that this art type is itself of 
Lydian origin.?° 

There is yet more. Homer knows nothing about 
the slaying of the Nemean lion, and the story was 


logue of the Greek Coins of Lydia, London, 1901, pp. 
xcviii, 239 ff., 244, 247, 253 f., 264, with plates xxiv, 9-11, 
13; xxv, 2, 12; xxvii, 8. 

7 Herod. I. 7. 

* Amalthée, III (Paris, 1931), p. 164. On Kavdavdns 
cf. also F. Solmsen, Zeitsch. f. vgl. Sprachforsch, XXXIV 
(1897), 77 f. 

° Cf. Hebr. laji ‘the Strong One,’ and Sahal ‘the 
Roarer.’ 

1° Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Religions III (Paris, 
1908), p. 165; P. Giles, Cambridge Ancient History, II, 8. 
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to all appearances attributed to Herakles in the 
relatively late period when the cycle of his twelve 
labors was constituted. Since the Anatolian lion 
god and his cult are certainly pre-Homeric the 
further inference would seem justified that the 
slaying of the Nemean lion is but an iconological 
legend, imagined to explain pictures representing 
the ancient sun god with the lion’s skin slung about 
his shoulders.** 

At all events, we have found that the ancient 
Lydian dynasty had for ancestor a lion-slayer, that 
some of its kings were called ‘ Lion,’ and that the 
queen of one of its members gave birth to a lion- 
cub. There is yet more to the matter. Athenaeus, 
in an excerpt from the historian Xanthus, himself 
a Lydian, tells the following queer story: 1” 

A Lydian king and one of the predecessors of 
Kandaules was named Kambles. He was so vora- 
cious that one night he cut up his wife and ate her. 
In the morning the hand of the queen was found 
in the king’s mouth. This caused a scandal, and 
the monarch committed suicide. 

The name of this anthropophagous king is not 
altogether clear, though the first element appears 
to be identical with Lat. canis, Gr. kúov. At all 
events, the woman-eating king can again be no 
other than the lion, and we thus obtain another 
lion king of the Lydian dynasty. 

What is the genesis of this strange story, unique, 
no doubt, in the annals of royalty? As early as 
the middle of the last century the Swiss anti- 
quarian J. J. Bachofen called attention to a statue 
discovered in Iconium, in Phrygia, holding a 
human hand in its mouth.2* This monument thus 
supplements the story of Xanthus, which appears 
to be, in fact, an iconological legend having grown 


11 Raoul-Rochette, Mémoires d'archéologie comparée 
asiatique, grecque et étrusque, Paris, 1847, pp. 107 f. 
[Mémoires de l'Institut Royal de France, Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, t. XVII]. Alfred Maury 
(Revue archéologique, II (1845), 521-43, was the first to 
point out the numerous impossibilities, zoo-geographical 
and other, of the story of the Nemean lion; he also con- 
jectured that the tale was essentially an iconological 
legend. Wilamowitz, Huripides Herakles, Berlin, 1895, 
p. 44, n. 73, pertinently points out that the Nemean lion 
is the only one ever mentioned in Greece. 

12 Fragm. hist. graec. I, p. 39. 

13 J. J. Bachofen, Die Sage von Tanaquil, Heidelberg, 
1870, p. 107, n. 28; cf. also Reinach, Cultes I (1922), 
p. 279-98, and a brief article of mine: La leggenda della 
bocca della verità, in Nuovi Studi Medievali, II (1925- 
26), 119-24. 
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out of a statue or picture of the same type as the 
lion of Iconium. 

The currency of such stories connected with 
Felis Leo in Asia Minor is in itself natural enough. 
Herodotus (VII. 125 f.) relates how lions attacked 
the camp of Xerxes in Paeonia, falling upon the 
camels which carried the provisions. These car- 
nivora, he adds, frequently left their lairs but 
rarely ventured to attack men, draft animals, and 
beasts of burden. Ancient Anatolia abounded in 
lions. 

That the beast was held in great reverence by 
the Anatolian populations may be inferred from 
the well-attested presence of a lion-goddess in the 
same region ; she is none other than Kybele, whose 
cult was not restricted to the peninsula but ex- 
tended to Crete and prehistoric Greece generally."4 
It may also be inferred from Anatolian toponymy, 
of which a few examples should be quoted. 

There was, in the kingdom of Kroisos, a city 
called Leontokephalai.® More famous in history 
was Goleont, Oeleont, or Goeleont, known in By- 
zantine times by one of the many tragedies in 
which the history of the Eastern Empire abounds: 
Leo Phokas, in his ill-starred attempt to seize the 
purple, in A.D. 920, was obliged to flee after 
having already reached Chrysopolis on the Bos- 
phorus. He was overtaken and captured at this 
village. The historians interpreted its name to 
mean “the mourning of Leo,” because he was 
blinded immediately upon his capture; but inas- 
much as the name was known to be much older 
than the event, they are careful to add that the 
name was perhaps due to the original dispensation 
of Providence and foreshadowed the fate of Leo.?® 

In reality the village of Ogeleont is the ancient 
Leontoskome, mentioned as a township in Phrygia, 
where hot springs, impregnated with nitre and 
credited with curative properties, are pointed out 
by Athenaeus (II. 43). Such springs abound in 
the district around the modern Afiom-Kara-Hissar. 
The name as well as the figures of lions sculptured 
in the rock prove that the lion was Tecognised as 
the divine feature of the region.1” 

On the other hand, the Anatolian Apollon, like 


1G. Perrot et C. Chipiez, Histoire de Vart dans 
Vantiquité, V (Paris, 1890), p. 37. 

15 Georges Radet, La Lydie et le monde grec au temps 
des Mermnades, Paris, 1893, p. 248. 

18 Leo Diaconus, p. 122, ed. Bonn; cf. Sir William M. 
Ramsay, Asianic Elements in Greek Civilisation, London, 
1927, p. 87. 

17 Ibid. 
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many other sun gods, is known to have presided 
over hot springs in general.’® 

Just as many of these ‘springs of the Sun, so 
also the solar lion survived the fall of paganism: 
to the modern Armenians the sun still is a divinity 
astride on a lion which holds a sword in its paw to 
protect him from evil spirits.?® 

Let us now see how far this cult extended over 
the countries of the Near Hast, in all of which 
the beast was at home. 

In Syria the lion was the symbol of the sun, 
chiefly in its nefarious and devastating effect, in 
the late summer, when it was sending dearth, 
famine, and epidemics.” As late as Roman times 
a living lion was kept in the sanctuary of Hiera- 
polis, where it received the homage of the faithful.” 

In Palestine we meet with a curious hero, like 
Herakles the slayer of a lion and frequently com- 
pared or even equated with the Hellenic Herakles: 
Samson. The cluster of legends woven around this 
figure has been dealt with elsewhere, and it was 
pointed out that he was the son of Ba’al Šemeš, 
the great Semitic sun god.?* Equally significant 
is Samson’s connection with springs,” a feature 
which he shares not only with the Anatolian lion 
and sun god but with Herakles.2* At all events, 


18 Cf. Juv. Sat. VII. 233: ‘thermas aut Phoebi balnea.’ 

1° M. Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglaube, Leipzig, 
1899, p. 46. 

2° Raoul-Rochette, p. 106; R. Pietschmann, Geschichte 
der Phönizier, Berlin, 1889, pp. 172 f. [W. Oncken, Allg. 
Gesch. in Hinzeldarstellungen I (4), pt. ii]; A. Jeremias, 
in Roscher’s Lewikon III, col. 255. 

21 Cf. Carl Clemen, Lukians Schrift über die syrische 
Göttin, Leipzig, 1938, p. 28 [Der Alte Orient, XXXVII 
(3-4) ]. 

*? Revue archéologique, VIe série, t. Ier (1933), 195-211. 

23 Judges XV. 18-19; cf. C. F. Burney, The Book of 
Judges, London, 1920, p. 406. 

*4 All naturally hot springs were commonly called 
‘Herakleia’ by the Greeks. Cf. also Aristoph., Clouds, 
1051: “ Where, pray, did you ever see Baths of Herakles 
that were cold?” Sir James G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, London, 1935, I, 209 ff. Nymphs were fabled to 
have caused warm baths to gush forth at Himera, in 
Sicily, so that the hero might refresh himself after the 
toil sustained in his journeying; cf. Diod. IV. 23. 1; 
V. 3. 4; Schol. Pind. Ol. XII. 25. Pisander (Schol. 
Aristoph. Clouds, 1050) tells a story of how Athena 
caused the hot springs of Thermopylae to burst forth 
in order to refresh Herakles exhausted from his labors; 
ef. also Strabo, IX. 4. 13; Frazer, op. cit., I, 209, n. 3. 
Herodotus (VII. 176) mentions an altar sacred to Hera- 
kles in the same place. Makapla, a spring at Marathon, 
was said to have been named after a daughter of Hera- 
kles (Paus. I. 32. 5; cf. Strabo, VIII. 6. 19). Marathon, 
it should be noted, was a great cult center of the Herakles 
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we here meet once more with the close connection 
of the sun and the lion, and Salomon Reinach * 
was probably right in concluding that the lion 
slayer was originally the lion itself, which would 
mean that the Semitic Šemeš, the great solar di- 
vinity, could also be represented as a lion. 

In Egypt we find the same symbolism. In the 
temple of Dendera, “ Ahi the Great, son of Hathor, 
is called the Lion of the Sun, who rises in the 
upper hemisphere,” or else “ the lion who rises in 
the northern sky, the brilliant god who bears the 
sun.” * Again, if in certain Oriental prophecies 
Alexander the Great is referred to as the Lion’s 
Son, this simply means that he was thought to be 
the son of Ammon-R&, the great solar divinity of 
the Egyptians.” What is more, the Egyptian 
Herakles, known as Khons, occasionally wears a 
lion’s skin which covers his head and falls down on 
his back. He is almost always provided with a 
lion’s tail hanging down between his legs.?® 

Tacitus (Ann. XII. 13) mentions a mountain 
called Sambulos, located in Assyria, the site of a 
cult dedicated to Herakles the Hunter. Salomon 
Reinach was the first, it seems, to suspect some 
connection between this name and the Lydian 
Kambles; but he was at a loss to account for the 
variant form. The problem may however admit of 
a solution. The mountain in question is likely to 
have received its name in Iranian or Armenian, 
i.e. in a satam language. Now the satam form of 
I.-E. *kwon-, *kun- shows an initial sibilant: Skr. 
Sud, Avest. spå (gen. sind), Arm. Sun, gen. šan, 
M. Pers. sak, Russ. sobaka ‘dog’ etc. The form 
Sambulos may therefore he the satam equivalent— 
perhaps by loan translation—of the Lydian-Ana- 
tolian name.”° 

The ancient connection of the sun god with the 
lion is reflected in the lore of the zodiac, unques- 


religion (Paus. I. 32. 4). According to Antoninus 
Liberalis (c. 4) Herakles, like Moses, produced the water 
by smiting a rock with his club. The springs in Euboea 
likewise were dedicated to Herakles (Aristotle, Meteora, 
II. 8, p. 366 A, ed. Bekker; Strabo, IX. 4. 2). 

25 Cultes, IV, 154 f. 

°° Cf. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, München, 1906, II, 798 f.; Franz Boll, Sphacra, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 226. 

21 Franz Kampers, Vom Werdegang der abendléndischen 
Kaisermystik, Leipzig-Berlin, 1924, pp. 97 ff. 

°° Raoul-Rochette, pp. 335 ff. On the solar lion in 
Egypt cf. also A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1897, pp. 34, 138, 167, 304. 

*°T am indebted, for this suggestion, to my friend, 
Professor H. V. Velten of Indiana University. 
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tionably of Mesopotamian origin. As is well 
known, the sun, at its maximum strength (in the 
north temperate zone) is in the ‘house’ of the 
Lion (between July 20th and August 20th), i.e. 
in the constellation of the zodiac named after the 
animal. It is also known that the same combina- 
tion, the sun above a lion, has become the coat- 
of-arms of Iran, and in Islamic astrology the Lion 
is still the ‘ house’ of the sun.*° 
Little need be said about the reason for this 
identification of the solar divinity with the lion: 
the yellow color of the beast, its ferocity (likened 
to the ferocity of the sub-tropical summer sun), 
its mane (likened to the solar rays), all these 
features appear to have favored the comparison and 
the subsequent identification.*+ 
* * * 


Let us now try to obtain additional data on this 
god, whose mythology would have to be considered 
as definitely lost, were it not possible to piece it 
together by inferences drawn from isolated snatches 
and fragments of Greek myths generally attached 
to Herakles or Apollon. 

First of all: Who was the companion of the 
Anatolian sun god? Here the Hellenic Apollon 
tradition is of no help: Apollon is decidedly a 
‘bachelor’ god. Herakles is more useful, for we 
do find him matched with several female figures 
the most important and best known of whom is the 
Lydian Omphale.?? 


Omphale, so the story runs, was a queen of Lydia, who 
had succeeded her deceased husband, Iardanos, on the 
throne. Now it so happened that Herakles was put up 
for sale as a slave, as a result of a murder committed 
by him, and bought by the queen, who promptly heaped 
indignities upon her illustrious slave by dressing him up 
in female attire and female gauds, making him card 
wool, spin, or weave, and slapping him with her golden 
sandal. 


This queer story is worth further examination. 
In the first place, the servitude at Omphale’s court 
was not the only one which Herakles had to under- 
go in the course of his stormy career and as an 


°° Macrob. Sat., I, 21; Aelian, Hist. anim., XII. 7; cf. 
C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, Leipzig, 1924-32, I, 374; 
Firdousi, Le Livre des Rois, trad. Mohl, I, 104. 

t Reinach, Cultes, IV, 154; Raoul-Rochette, p. 35; 
F. Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism, New Haven, 
1922, p. 187. 

2 Apollod. II. 6.2-4; Diod. IV. 31. 5-6; Soph. Trach. 
248-53; Ovid, Her. IX. 55ff.; Ars amat. II. 217-21; 
Lucian, Dial. deor., XIII. 2. 
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expiation for murder. Having thrown his own 
children into the fire, he was commanded by the 
Delphian oracle to serve Eurystheus for twelve 
years.” Again, Apollon himself was compelled to 
serve Admetos as a herdsman for a year in ex- 
piation of the slaughter of the Cyclopes.** Now 
it is a peculiarity of solar divinities to be depicted 
as fettered or as bondsmen, for reasons set forth 
elsewhere.** Since Herakles and Apollon represent 
the same Anatolian solar divinity, we are probably 
not far wrong in assuming that this myth of the 
great god’s servitude is a genuine Anatolian myth 
attached, originally, to the Anatolian sun god. 

In the second place, Omphale is said to have 
donned the hero’s lion skin. This story simply 
means that Omphale, too, was frequently depicted 
wearing the lion’s skin, which in turn warrants the 
conclusion that originally she was a lioness. Now 
Anatolia knew a goddess accompanied by lions or 
riding in a chariot drawn by lions: Kybele.2° Her 
alter ego is the Dea Syria, likewise carried by 
lions. From these facts the conclusion has been 
drawn, no doubt correctly, that Kybele was origin- 
ally a lioness and that Omphale is merely a special 
form of Kybele. This fits in well with the facts: 
a lion naturally has for companion a lioness. 

Omphale induces her slave, the proud Herakles, 
to card wool, spin, or weave, that is, to perform 
what is ordinarily considered as work for women 
slaves. So we are led to ask: What has this type 
of work to do with a sun god? Here again the 
Greek tradition does not stand alone. In a Tal- 
mud passage Šemeš, the Sun, is called Argaman 
‘Weaver.’ °° The South Arabic inscriptions men- 
tion a sky god named Haukum, derived from Arab. 
hwk ‘to weave. * In Babylonian monuments the 
starry sky is referred to as burimu ‘tissue, web,’ 


58 Apollod. II. 4. 12. 

“t Apollod. TII. 10. 4; Eur. Ale. 1 ff.; Diod. IV. 71. 3; 
Hyg. fab. 49. 

°° Revue archéologique, VIe série, t. XIII (1939), 248- 
52; cf. also Raoul-Rochette, p. 19 ff. 

*° Cook, loc. cit., pp. 111 f. 

7 Lucian, de dea syria, c. 15, 31; Frazer, Adonis I, 162. 

38 Omphale, the fem. form of éu@anés refers of course 
to the holy stone of the Magna Mater, the ancient Ana- 
tolian moon goddess; cf. R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt, Miinchen, 1910, I, 200; P. Carolidis, Be- 
merkungen zu den alten kleinasiatischen Sprachen und 
Mythen, Strassburg i.E., 1913, p. 105. On the possible 
native name of the goddess cf. Bohlig, op. cit., p. 71f. 

5° Numeri rabba VII. 4; ef. Eisler, op. cit., I, 226. 

“OH. Derenbourg, Revue d’Assyriologie, V (1903), 
122 ff. 
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from burâmu ‘to weave.’ * Nor is it an accident 
that Philo of Alexandria attributes the invention 
of purple weaving and embroidery to God the 
Creator.*2 As has been observed, this ‘ creator’ 
god is not Jahveh, about whom the O. T. tells no 
such story, but an ancient West Semitic divinity 
named Rokem ‘ Embroiderer’ (whence, through an 
Arab intermediary, the Ital. verb ricamare ‘to 
embroider ’).** On the other hand, the sun being 
frequently regarded as red or purple (cf. Germ. 
die rote Sonne), it is again no accident that a well- 
known form of the Anatolian Herakles, namely 
Herakles Sandon, was believed to have received his 
name from his purple cloak (cdvdvé, cavSapany).** 
Again, according to a tradition handed down by 
Pollux (I. 145), it was the Tyrian Herakles who 
was credited with the invention of the purple dye, 
with which he proceeded to dye a peplos, a gift to 
his lady-love.*® We thus arrive at the conclusion 
that the Anatolian sun god was a weaving divinity, 
the sun’s rays being regarded as fine golden or 
purple threads. 

Omphale was not the only woman with whom 
Herakles came into contact; far more fateful for 
him was the fair Dejaneira. There is no need to 
rehearse here the well-known story of how she 
wrought his undoing. But let us look into her 
antecedents. She is reported to have been, origi- 
nally, an Amazon, very much like Omphale, and 
she is consistently connected with Artemis, i. e. the 
Greek equivalent of the great Anatolian mother 
goddess. Dejaneira’s father is Oineus, whose 
name cannot be separated from oivos ‘ wine,’ while 
according to a parallel tradition she is a daughter 
of Dionysos himself.“ We shall presently see the 
import of this. Let us note for the present that 
two Amazons, Omphale and Dejaneira, are thus 
found in the rôle of bringing about the degrada- 
tion and ruin of the lion-slayer, whom we have 
recognised as the heroic form of the ancient lion 
god. 

Now it is certainly curious to note that in Pales- 
tine another lion-slayer, namely Samson, the heroic 


4. F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte 
des Alten Orients, Miinchen, 1904-26, I, 140 f. 

* Philo, de somniis, I. 35; ed. Wendland, v. III, p. 249. 

48 Eisler, I, 227. 

+t Joh. Lyd., de magistr. III. 64, p. 155, ed. Wuensch. 
Cf. also K. O. Müller, Kleine deutsche Schriften, Breslau, 
1847-48, II, 111. 

«© Cf. Raoul-Rochette, p. 13, n. 3. 

46 Apollod. II. 7. 5. 

*“ Ibid., I. 8. 1; Hyg. fab. 129. 
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form of the Semitic sun god Šemeš, likewise suc- 
cumbs to the wiles of a fair one, the well-known 
Dalilah. This name means ‘ vine branch’; she was 
an ancient West Semitic goddess who had her cult 
center at Nachal Sorek, the ‘ Valley of the Vine.’ #* 
Her East Semitic equivalent was the ‘ Mother of 
the Grapecluster,’ who had a temple at Lagaš in 
Mesopotamia.*® She was the Semitic Aphrodite, 
and her son was the Semitic Dionysos. The 
O. T. myth is in perfect accord with this: Dalilah 
brings on Samson’s ruin by making him drunk and 
then depriving him of his strength. But it is cer- 
tainly no accident that both Dejaneira and Dalilah 
should be thus connected with the grapevine and 
that both should be instrumental in the downfall 
and death of the lion-slayers, Herakles and Samson. 
In both cases, it would seem, we are dealing with 
an Anatolian myth telling about the undoing of 
the sun god. 

Lastly, in Phoenicia the figure of Herakles with 
the lion headdress is common, and the struggle of 
the hero with a lion is one of the most frequent 
subjects in Phoeneician gems in Sardinia and 


elsewhere. 
* * * 


Both Herakles and Samson come to an evil end. 
Let us now see what can be ascertained about the 
death of the Anatolian lion god. 

Even without direct evidence his mortality might 
be inferred from the myths of Attis, Adonis, and 
other Near Eastern divinities. But we do not have 
to depend on a mere inference from analogy. On 
a coin published in Brit. Mus. Catalogue, “ Ly- 
caonia,” pl. xxxiii. 2, p. 180, we see the god on his 
lion standing on what appears to be a pyre. Before 
the middle of the last century, K. O. Müller drew 
attention to a series of coins of Tarsus, presenting 
the type of an Oriental figure armed with bow and 
quiver and sometimes holding an axe,* standing 
on the back of a fantastic animal, apparently a 
horned lion. This group is enclosed within the 
triangle of a pyramidal structure surmounted by 


48 Judges, XVI. 4. 

*°S, Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, p. 43. 

5° Review of Religion, VI (1941-42), 12f. Č. R. 
Conder, Syrian Stone-Lore, London, 1896, p. 79. 

1 Plutarch, Quaest. Graec., c. 45, reports a tradition 
according to which Herakles, in the service of Omphale, 
conquered the axe of the queen of the Amazons, since 
which time the Lydian kings, down to the last of the 
Heraclid dynasty, carried an axe among the insignia of 
their royalty. 
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an eagle and supported beneath by a high cubical 
base.°? This coin type so resembles the ceremonies 
with which the apotheosis of the Roman emperors 
were carried out? that the latter may be con- 
sidered a reflection of the ritual depicted by the 
coins.** The same ritual is clearly alluded to by 
Dio Chrysostomus in his address to the men of 
Tarsus: “the very beautiful pyre which you pre- 
pare for Herakles your founder.” 5 The founder 
of Tarsus, however, was not the Hellenic Herakles 
but the god Sandan.*® 

There is some evidence to show that a similar 
ritual was connected with the cult of the Tyrian 
Melqart,” likewise a solar divinity.** Josephus 
(Ant. Jud., VIII. 5. 3 § 146) has preserved a 
statement of Menander of Ephesus to the effect 
that Hiram of Tyre, the contemporary of Solomon, 
instituted the ceremony of the ‘awakening ” 
("Eyepors) of Herakles in the month of Peritios, 
which corresponds to our January. The same 
phrase, expressing ‘awakening, is used for the 
resurrection of Dionysos in Phrygia,® and is there 
correlative to a phrase expressing the peaceful 
slumber of the god in winter. That the Tyrian 
Herakles was believed to fall asleep and to be in 
need of being reawakened periodically may also be 
inferred from an O. T. passage (2 Kings XVIII. 
27), where Elijah (who may safely be supposed to 
have been familiar with the myth) taunts the 
priests of Ba’al Melqart with the conjecture that 
their god is perhaps asleep and waiting to be re- 
awakened.** From these facts the late L. R. 
Farnell? concluded that the ‘awakening’ of 


5? Müller, op. cit., II, 103; Raoul-Rochette, pp. 179 ff.; 
Bohlig, p. 32. 

58 Herodian, IV. 2. 

54 Cf. also Franz Cumont, L’aigle funéraire des Syriens 
et l’'apothéose des empereurs, in Revue de VHistoire des 
Religions, LXII (1910), pp. 119-163. 

55 Or. 33 (ed. Dind., v. II, p. 16. 

58 Amm. Marc., XIV. 8. 3; cf. Müller, II, 102; Frazer, 
Adonis, I, 126. Georg. Sync., p. 290, ed. Bonn; cf. E. 
Meyer, Zeitschrift d. deutschen morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft, XXXI (1877), 737. 

57 Raoul-Rochette, p. 29; Frazer, Adonis I, 110ff.; 
Dussaud, Les découvertes de Ras Shamra (Ugarit) et 
VAncien Testament, Paris, 1937, p. 99. 

5S Euseb., Praep. evang., III. 2, p. 112; ef. Nonnus, 
Dionys. XL. 369-72. 

5° Cf. also Contra Apion., I, 18. 

6° Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896- 
1909, V, 285. 

*1 Cf. also F. C. Movers, Die Phénizier, Bonn, 1841- 
56, I, 386. 

°°? Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality, Oxford, 
1921, p. 168. 
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Herakles at Tyre was the ritual counterpart of a 
peaceful temporary death or falling asleep of the 
god rather than a violent fiery death on the pyre. 

Here great caution is however required; for it 
would seem that the peaceful falling asleep of the 
god is by no means incompatible with the pyre. In 
India, to quote just one example, we meet with a 
curious eschatological myth telling how at the end 
of the ‘great year’ Brahman falls asleep, where- 
upon a universal conflagration destroys the world, 
gods and men. In this form the tradition is 
clearly the product of religious speculation; but 
if it is remembered that the notion of a ‘ great 
year’ and a periodical destruction of the world did 
not originate in India but was imported from the 
Semitic East, the conclusion will not seem far- 
fetched that Brahman’s sleep and the world con- 
flagration are merely the reflection of the same 
ancient Near Eastern ritual.** There is also evi- 
dence to show that a similar ceremony, the annual 
burning of Melqart, was known at Gades, one of 
the oldest colonies of Tyre.% 

In Greece the same rite is reflected in the 
grandiose myth of Herakles’ death in the flames on 
the top of Mt. Gta, while a variant transferred 
the scene of the tragedy to Tyre itself,* thus cor- 
roborating the inference drawn in regard to the 
periodical burning of the god Melgart.®” 

It is also worth noting that, if the Carthaginian 
Dido mounts the pyre after her betrayal by the 
pious Æneas, to burn herself with the efigy and 
the sword of the hero,®* the inference is obvious, as 
was noted long ago by J. J. Bachofen,®® that the 
central idea was Dido’s intention to treat Æneas 
much as Omphale treated Herakles and as Dalilah 


° Cf. my book Mythologie Universelle, Paris, Payot. 
1930, p. 147. 

**In view of the uncertainty of Indian chronology it 
is impossible to state how old the myth is likely to be 
in that country. What is certain is that Sandan himself 
at one time enjoyed a cult in India; cf. Raoul-Rochette, 
p- 162; Béhlig, p. 35. 

°° Frazer, Adonis I, 112 f. 

°° S. Clementis Romani Recognitiones, X. 24, p. 233, 
ed. E. G. Gersdorf (Migne, P. G. I, 1434). 

°“ The facts brought out by M. P. Nilsson, Archiv f. 
Religionswissenschaft, XXI (1922), 310-16; Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, XLIII (1923), pp. 144 f., merely prove 
that the cult of the Anatolian sun god flourished on both 
sides of the Ægean. On the Sandan cult in Phoenicia 
cf. also Böhlig, p. 40. 

°8 Verg. Aen. IV. 495-97; 508; Sil. Ital. Punicor. 
VIII. 150. 

°° Op. cit., p. 37; cf. also G. A. Barton, A Sketch of 
Semitic Origins, New York, 1902, pp. 256 and 267. 
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treated Samson, but that he escaped her wiles, so 
that she had to be satisfied with burning him in 
effigy. 

The Anatolian Herakles reappears in Assyria in 
the form of the last Assyrian king, Sin-Sar-ISkun, 
generally known as Sardanapallus (as a result of 
a confusion with A8urbanipal). This purely 
legendary figure has nothing in common with the 
historical king, who defended his dying empire 
with an energy worthy of his vigorous prede- 
cessors 7° and who, when all was lost, burned him- 
self on a pyre;‘* but he is the alter ego of the 
partner of Omphale. Of him it is told that he 
lived the life of a woman, passing his days in the 
company of his concubines and spinning purple 
garments and working the softest of wool. He had 
assumed the feminine garb and so covered his face 
and his entire body with whitening cosmetics and 
the other unguents used by courtesans. He also 
took care to make even his voice to be like a 
woman’s. His end, too, is like that of the god of 
Tarsus and the Hellenic Herakles who died in the 
flames of Mt. Cita: he built an enormous pyre in 
his palace, heaped upon it all his gold and silver 
as well as every article of the royal wardrobe, and 
then, shutting his concubines and eunuchs in the 
room which had been built in the middle of the 


7H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, 
London, 1936, p. 511. 

"C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt, 
Berlin, 1910-31, II (1), p. 363. This version, preserved 
by Diodorus Siculus (II. 27), is undoubtedly to be pre- 
ferred to that of Clitarchus (frg. 2), who reports that 
Sardanapallus died of old age. The variant is probably 
due to the confusion, already referred to, of the last 
Assyrian monarch with ASurbanipal. That Sardana- 
pallus is merely the heroic form of the god—much as the 
legendary Semiramis is the heroic form of the great 
Oriental goddess (Miiller, II, 109)—follows from the 
testimony of Agathias (II. 24, p. 117, ed. Bonn; cf. also 
Movers, op. cit., I, 463 ff.), who quotes Berosus to the 
effect that Sandan was an ancient Persian, i. e. Assyrian, 
god, where it must be remembered that the confusion of 
Assyria with Persia, after the conquest of Mesopotamia 
by Cyrus, was common (Movers, I, 459, n. 2; Müller, II, 
100; Böhlig, pp. 26 and 30; cf. however, E. Meyer, loc. 
cit., pp. 736f.). The figure represented on the coins 
of Tarsus reappears on cylinders of Persepolis and 
Babylon; the god is seen standing on a horned and 
winged lion (Müller, II, 104). Lastly, when ancient 
sources mention the same Sardanapallus as the founder 
of Tarsus (Müller, II, 105f.), the mere fact of an 
Assyrian conquest of Cilicia (Meyer, p. 740; Böhlig, pp. 
12 f.) obviously cannot account for it ; but it is clear 
that the ancients were perfectly aware of the fact that 
Sardanapallus was merely the heroic form of the god. 
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pyre, he consigned both them and himself to the 
flames.”? 

It is likely that a similar substitution of a mortal 
for a deity is responsible for the story related by 
Herodotus (VII. 167. 1) to the effect that after 
the lost battle of Himera, in Sicily, the Cartha- 
ginian general Hamilcar, after having vainly offered 
holocausts on a great pyre, leapt into the fire him- 
self, sacrificing his life for the good of the people.’ 
At all events, there can be no doubt that, if Hamilcar 
did choose this mode of death, it was clearly to 
imitate the great Ba’al Melqart and thus to assimi- 
late himself to the god. In this he was succesful; 
for the Carthaginians ever afterwards revered him 
as a hero. 

Let us now return to Asia Minor. There we are 
put in the presence of one of the most moving 
dramas of history: King Kroisos, after his last 
lost battle, mounted the pyre to consign himself to 
the flames in the company of twice seven noble 
youths.”* It has been pointed out repeatedly that 
Herodotus was mistaken in assuming that it was 
the victorious Cyrus who had condemned him to 
this kind of death. Everything rather points to 
the fact that the intended death in the flames was 
a voluntary act, and the number of youths who 
were to die with the king conclusively proves that 
it was meant to be a ritual act." Cyrus and his 
Persians merely tolerated a religious custom which 
had been in existence in the Near East for cen- 
turies. In giving himself up to the flames, the last 
king of Lydia wished to assimilate himself to the 
chief divinity of his country and his divine an- 
cestor in a sort of apotheosis.” Nor is this all. 
Kroisos’ self-sacrifice was not accomplished; the 
god himself, by a torrential rainfall, extinguished 
the flames. Now this god is called Apollon by the 
Greek historians reporting the fact. But he is 
evidently the same god whose worshipper Kroisos 
had been all his life; it is the Anatolian lion and 
sun god, he who is the subject of the present 
enquiry. 

The story justifies, however, another inference, 
drawn long ago by M. Georges Radet,”? namely 


™Diod. II. 23; 27; Athen. XII. 38; Just. I. 3; ef. 
Raoul-Rochette, pp. 243 ff. 

7° Cf. Edward A. Freeman, The Story of Sicily, New 
York, 1892, pp. 80 f.; Raoul-Rochette, pp. 280 ff.; Frazer, 
Adonis I, 115f. 


™ Herod. I. 86; cf. VII. 114. 
7 Raoul-Rochette, pp. 271 ff.; Radet, op. cit., p. 258. 
7° Radet, loc. cit. 


™ Ibid., pp. 262 f. Cf. also Raoul-Rochette, pp. 210 ff.; 
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that at Sardes there existed the same annual rite 
noted at Tarsus: the burning of the god on a huge 
pyre. Kroisos merely impersonated his divine an- 
cestor when he planned to have himself burned to 
death in the presence of the assembled crowd. Nor 
is it an accident that in the lost account of Kroisos’ 
threatened death, by Ptolemy Hephaestion, the 
story of the last Lydian king is immediately pre- 
ceded by that of Herakles on the pyre. The con- 
necting link seems to have been some account of 
the burning of the Lydian Herakles at Sardes.”® 

As is well known, the millenary civilisation of 
Anatolia was a sort of radiation center of cultural 
influences, especially in the religious field, extend- 
ing far into Russia. Thus a number of heretical 
sects, conspicuous in that country down to the end 
of the last century, appear to go back, through 
Montanism, to ancient Anatolian cults. One of 
these sects was that of the Morelshchiki or ‘ Self- 
Sacrificers, who used to live in the region of 
Saratov on the Volga and in Western Siberia. 
They were noted for the following custom: After 
filling a pit with firewood, which was then kindled, 
groups varying from 20 to 100 persons, assembled 
around the pit, would leap into the flames to be 
burned to death. Occasionally they would lock 
themselves up in their houses, set them on fire and 
be burned to death, while crowds of spectators 
watched the spectacle, called ‘baptism of fire,’ 
without interfering.” 

* * * 


Ever since the time of Karl Otfried Müller it has 
been the traditional view to consider the god and 
his rite as typically Semitic, a view not unjustified 
in view of the evidence, which hails from such 
Semitic countries as Assyria, Phoenicia, and Car- 
thage.*° But a closer examination of the facts is 
not calculated to bear out this contention. 

We know that the god of Tarsus, founder of the 
city, was named Sandan, with the variant forms 
Sapddv, Sdpdas, Sapdis, Yavddv. The n- and the 
r-form of the name are of course unexplainable on 


Frazer, Adonis I, 182ff. Meyer, p- 740, admits the 
possibility that the name of the Lydian Herakles was 
likewise Sandon. 

18 Raoul-Rochette, p. 275. 

"° A. v. Haxthausen, Transkaukasia, Leipzig, 1856, II, 
186; cf. Frazer, The Dying God, London, 1935, pp. 44f. 

5° Müller, II, 100 ff.; Movers, I, 458 ff.; A. Maury, 
Histoire des religions de la Grèce antique III (1859), 
pp. 152 ff., 245; Radet, pp. 54 f., 263. E. Meyer, loc. cit., 
pp. 736 ff. was the first to contradict this theory. 

81 Bohlig, p. 24. 
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linguistic grounds, and the possibility of the two 
designating two originally distinct divine figures, 
of different ethnic provenance,®* cannot be denied 
categorically. At all events, the n-form is the 
usual one in the written sources; nor are proper 
names derived from this form of the divine name 
rare in Anatolia.®* The r-form seems to prevail in 
toponymy. Apart from the capital city of Lydia,* 
we have the island Zapôó, a river of the same name 
flowing in the territory of Tium, in the close neigh- 
borhood of Heraclea (the modern Eregli) named 
after the Anatolian Herakles, the Bithynian 
mountain Sapdmicods, the Paphlagonian town of 
Xap8yo00s, the mountain SapSjvy near the city of 
Kvyy in Æolia. It is more than likely that the 
same god has conferred his name on the island of 
Sardinia,** peopled by immigrants from Asia 
Minor, as was that part of continental Italy which 
became known as Etruria. Mention might also be 
made of the Homeric capSdnoy éeiSyoe.8? 

A striking light on the character of this divinity 
is thrown by a statement of Joannes Lydus: 88 


Ore 8€ rov ènavròv ds Oedv eriunoav, SiAov èé abris 
Sdpdw yàp aùrňv Ka 
Eudpw 6 Eávõðos kahi, Tò Sè Sdpdw õvopa ef tis karà 
åpðpòv dmodoyicera, mévre kal ééńkovra Kal tpraxocias 
eùphoe ovváywv povddas* ds kåvreðbev evar SÑAov, mpòs 
Tiv ÑÀlov Tod Tocadrais ġpépais Tov êviavròv ovvayoy- 
tas Sdpdw dvopacOivat ryv mów. véov &è odpdw 7d 
véov eros émt Kat viv NéyerOan TË mhle avvopnodoyetrat* 
ciol 88 of act, rH Avddv åpxaíg povj tov èvavròv 
Kadciobar odpduw. 

This text leaves no doubt about the fact that the 
Lydians worshipped a solar divinity of the same 
name as their capital city and who is obviously 
identical with the divine founder of Tarsus. He 
was a year god, which is not surprising in view of 
the agricultural pursuits of the Anatolian popula- 


82 Eisler, op. cit., II, 744. 

°° Böhlig, pp. 33 f. 

** Raoul-Rochette, pp. 294f. On the identification of 
Sandan with Herakles cf. Schubert, op. cit., p. 5. 

*° The tradition of the Anatolian origin of the Sar- 
dinians was still alive in classical antiquity; cf. Paus. 
ae A 2; Raoul-Rochette, pp. 164f.; 261; Eisler, II, 

8° It is certainly no accident that according to Egyptian 
texts King Merneptah had to face the invasions of the 
Shardina (Sardinians) and the Tursha (Etruscans), 
evidently in close alliance with one another; cf. Giles, 
loc. cit., p. 8. 

81 Od. XX. 302. 

° De mens. III. 20, ed. Muensch. 
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tions. He shared this peculiarity with the Tyrian 
Melqart; for Arrian °° reports that in the temple of 
the Tyrian Herakles at Gadir there stood altars 
dedicated to the year and the months. On the other 
hand, the former name of the Lydian capital, 
Eudpts cannot be separated from the name of the 
Aryan sun god, Ved. Siérya, Gr. “HAs. The word 
sard ‘ year’ is found in Armenian (where novasard 
means ‘new year’) though it is no doubt an Ira- 
nian loan-word, compare also Avestan sarad-, Skr, 
Sardd-, Mod. Pers. sal, so that there can be no 
reasonable doubt about the I-E origin (from a 
satam language) of the Anatolian word sard.°° 
What is worth noting is the recurrence of the n- 
form in the same connection. The twelfth Cappa- 
docian month was named Sandara or Sondara 
(Zóvðapa),™ while Greek inscriptions mention a 
Lydian month called Savéevs. The testimony of 
the coins of Sardes also makes clear the prominence 
of the sun god in that city.°? 

In the same connection a few additional facts 
deserve mention. The Armenian word sardi corre- 
sponds in meaning to Greek Sadvy, the name of the 
laurel, Apollon’s sacred tree. 

Empedocles,” expounding his pet theory of 
metempsychosis, is reported to have said that in 
the case of man’s metempsychosis into an animal 
the form of the lion is to be preferred to all others, 
whereas in the case of a metempsychosis into a 
plant the laurel is the most to be desired. Both 
lion and laurel were the living incarnations of the 
great Anatolian sun god, and what the philosopher 
meant was, obviously, that the fate to be preferred 
to all others was an apotheosis leading to a com- 
plete identification with the Sun. As is well 
known, Empedocles was one of the few philoso- 
phers who practised what they preached: he sought 
and found a voluntary death analogous to that of 
Herakles, Sandan, Sardanapallus, and so many 
others, by leaping into the open crater of Mt. Ætna. 

It would thus appear that the Anatolian prede- 
cessor of Apollon was an Aryan sun and year god * 


* Ap. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg., v. 472; cf. also 
Nonnus, Dionys. XL. 369-72. 

° Eisler, II, 518, 735; Feist, Etym. Wb., p. 301; 
Bartholomae, Air. Wb., 1566; Solmsen, K. Z., 34. 78. 

*? Paul de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Leipzig, 
1866, pp. 264 f. 

°? Raoul-Rochette, p. 209. 

°° Ap. Aelian, Hist. anim. XII. 7. 

°” It is only fair to add that this solar character of 
the Anatolian Herakles was pointed out, nearly a century 
ago, by Raoul-Rochette, pp. 96 ff. 
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whose sacred animal was the lion and whose sacred 
tree was the laurel. The Hellenic Apollon could 
not inherit the lion, because there were no longer 
lions in continental Greece; he did inherit the 
laurel, as he definitely did inherit the solar func- 
tions of his great eastern congener. 

In the study referred to at the outset of this 
article it was pointed out that the cult of the same 
sun god flourished in Asia Minor on the shores of 
the Black Sea, particularly in the region of Sinope, 
among a people commonly known as ‘white 
Syrians’ (Aevxécvpor), whose very name is derived 
from that of the god. These white Syrians have 
frequently been considered an Assyrian, i.e. Sem- 
itic, colony,” an assumption utterly at variance 
with the Aryan origin of their chief divinity, the 
sun god Syros. In view of the reappearance of his 
cult legend in Assyria and the story of the death 
of Sardanapallus, the question would seem in order 
whether the exact reverse is not to be assumed, 
namely that the Assyrians were an invading Aryan 
tribe settling in the valley of the Upper Tigris, 
which they had reached from their former abodes 
in Cappadocia. The ‘ white Syrians’ would then 
be that part of the tribe which stayed at home and 
which, by reason of their more northerly settle- 
ments and the absence of Semitic blood, was of a 
lighter complexion than that assumed, presumably 
after a few generations, by the invaders of Northern 
Mesopotamia.” Many facts would seem to favor 
such a view: the unusual vigor shown by that 
people, their ruthlessness in dealing with conquered 
tribes and, lastly, the prominent rôle of the solar 
divinity, known as Ašur, a name which may very 
well be derived from the same root as the Ana- 
tolian Syros, Evapis, the Ved. Strya, and the Gr. 
Helios.” Nor is it probably an accident that lions 
play a very important part in Assyrian art,” and 
the Persian solar lion, to this day the coat-of-arms 
of Iran, is evidently derived from the same ancient 
sun god. 

The recurrence of this great sun god and of the 
annual rite connected with his cult among Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginians is even less astonishing, 


° Th. Néldeke, Hermes, V (1871), 
p. 54. 

°° The later Assyrians have been well described as 
Hittites who had adopted the civilisation of Babylon; 
cf. Giles, loc. cit., p. 7. 

°T On this divine name cf. D. Opitz, in Ebert’s Real- 
lexikon I (1924), 279. 

°° E. Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Berlin, 1894, 
II, 97 ff.; Raoul-Rochette, pp. 113 ff. 


443-68; Radet, 
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in view of what has been said elsewhere * about 
the very definitely Aryan substratum of these 
Semitic populations. Thus the oft-quoted genealo- 
gies of the logographers according to which the 
Cilicians and Phoenicians are brothers, would not 
prove, as has generally been presumed,’ an over- 
lapping of Semitic populations into Anatolia, but 
an Aryan invasion of North Syria, which is amply 
borne out by the mention of Hittite settlements 
in Palestine in the O. T. account of the Jewish 


patriarchs. 
* * x 


It will have been noticed that both Greeks and 
Orientals equated the Anatolian sun god with 
Herakles. Nor is the reason far to seek: Sandan 
was one of those gods who periodically die and 
resuscitate, whereas the Olympians were immortal. 
Herakles, as a hero and a mortal, therefore seemed 
to correspond better to a divinity who annually 
mounted the pyre to die in the flames. None the 
less, there is a good deal of evidence to show that 
the basic identity of Sandan and Apollon was 
recognised. Apollodorus (III. 14. 3) has pre- 
served a curious genealogy according to which the 
hero Sandakos is the grandson of Phaëthon and 
the father of Kinyras. Sandakos is obviously the 
heroic form of Sandan; Phaëthon is known as the 


°° American Journal of Semitic Languages and. Litera- 
tures, LVII (1940), 229-43. 
100 Müller, II, 102. 
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son of Helios. Kinyras is the father of the fair 
Adonis who has been recently shown to have been 
a son of the Sun. Hesychius (s.v. Kıvópas) 
identifies the same Sandakos with Apollon. Certain 
medals struck by the town of Celenderis show the 
effigy of Apollon accompanied by the letters Sa and 
Sav; but the legendary founder of the town was 
the same hero Sandakos.’°? Furthermore, the same 
Kinyras, according to Apollodorus the son of San- 
dakos, according to Hesychius (loc. cit.) was the 
son of Apollon and Pharnake (®apvd«n).1°* The 
same tradition was also known to the scholiast of 
Pindar (ad Pyth. II. 27). The scholiast, it is 
true, does not mention Pharnake but refers to her 
simply as to a nymph of Paphos. Who is this 
Pharnake? It is difficult to separate this name 
from Pharnakes (apvdxys), the Cappadocian 
name of the god Lunus or Men. Pharnake and 
Pharnakes evidently stand in the same relation as 
Mene and Men, Luna and Lunus, forms which 
reflect the curious fluctuation in the gender of the 
moon which has been frequently noted. It is 
thus clear that this Pharnake was a lunar divinity 
and as such logically the wife of the sun god. No 
doubt she was but a special form of Kybele, 
Omphale, Ma or whatever other name was given 
to the great Anatolian mother goddess. 


101 The Review of Religion VI. 7 f. 

7°? Raoul-Rochette, p. 218. 

+°% On this reading of the text cf. Raoul-Rochette, p. 229. 
*°4 Strabo, XII. 3. 31. 

*°5 Raoul-Rochette, p. 229. 


HINDI bhejna ‘TO SEND? 


P. TEDESCO 


Yare UNIversity 


[Hi. bhejnā ‘to send’ is Skt. vi-sarjayati ‘to send.’ 
The Middle Indic change sh. The New Indic change 
ia>e. Skt. nikata- ‘near’ = nikrsta- ‘near.’] 1 


A. bhej- = visarjaya- 


1. THE MOST FREQUENT New Indic word for 
‘to send’ is Skt. pra-sthapaya-: Beng. patha-, 
Or. pathd-, Mar. pathav- ete. (Turner? 361). 
This word is also widespread in Hindi; but spe- 


*T am again indebted to Professor Edgerton for criti- 
cism and advice. 

* Dictionary of the Nepali Language (henceforth quoted 
‘Turner ’). 


cific Hindostani, both ‘vernacular’ (the language 
of the region of Umballa, Meerut, and Rampur)? 
and literary, has another term: bhejnd. 

In most of Western Hindi: Braj (centers Agra 
and Muttra) and Bundéli (Gwalior, Jhansi), 
bhej- alternates with patha-, with the latter some- 
what preponderating.* Easternmost West Hindi: 


* Linguistic Survey of India (henceforth quoted LSI) 
9%. 213-251. — ‘To send’ occurs in the seventh sentence 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son (‘he sent him... 
to feed his swine’). 
* bhej- in Braj LSI 9%. 283, 292, 318, 320; in Bundéli 
453, 535, 553. 


